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ABSTRACT 

Alaskans are increasingly dissatisfied with the 
performance of their schools. Many students are poorly educated, have 
low self-esteem, and suffer other social problems. The Alaskan Joint 
House-Senate Committee on School Performance was created to set 
priorities for ways to improve school performance. The committee was 
guided by three basic beliefs: (1) state-mandated policies should be 
minimized; (2) the state must set goals and hold school districts 
accountable; and (3) the state must improve the organization, 
governance, funding, and oversight of schools. The committee made 
several recommendations in its 1990 report. The state legislature 
should enact a bill of statewide goals for education. These goals 
must be transformed into educational outcomes by the State Board of 
Education and met at the local level. An assessment that measures the 
performance of all schools against statewide and local standards 
should be established and made available to all education 
stakeholders. Incentive grants should be established to help schools 
carry out school improvement initiatives. A special body should be 
organized to address physical and social environmental factors 
harming school performance. Finally, the state should augment Head 
Start funding- and a commission should be established to address 
early '::hildhood and parenting problems. (JPT) 



* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the b$st that can be made ^ 
^ from the original document* ^ 
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"If a nation expects to be ignorant and free 
in a state of civilization, it expects what never 
was and never will be." 

Thomas Jefferson, 1816 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Joint Conunittee on School Performance was established on 
the grounds that there is widespread public concern for the condi- 
tion of school performance in Alaska. As one means for the legisla- 
ture to fulfill its responsibility to maintain a system of public 
schools, the Committee was instructed to identify those subjects for 
priority legisladve attrition that might enable school performance 
to be improved. To accomplish this task it first was necessary to 
find out what really is in need of betterment. The Comnuttee has 
been going about this job by holding public hearings, attending 
professional education association meetings, conf ering with school 
and imiversity personnel, meeting with the state board of educa- 
don, reviewing the literature and holding internal work sessions. 
Much of what we have learned about schooling is commendable, 
but we have also determined that all districts need to rethink some 
of their approadies to school improvement. 

The Committee has attempted to avoid the shortcomings of 
previous school reform movements, especially those where im- 
mediate results were expected. Too often hastily and inadequately 
planned improvement efforts have been worse than none at all. The 
president of the National School Boards Association has cautioned 
that it will take years to enable schools to attain a level of perform- 
ance equal to the task of preparing youth for the 21st Century, if 
this goal is to be accomplished at all. The process of providing the 
best possible school system for Alaska will require time, sound 
methodology and patience. 

With these needs in mind, three basic beliefs have guided the 
Committee during its deliberations and the preparation of this 
report: 
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1) The amount and kinds of mandated poliqr that school dis- 
tricts receive from the legislature should be kept to a 
minimum, reserving to the State Board of Education and 
local boards the greater part of regulatory authority, 

2) Regardless of the extent to which responsibilities are dele- 
gated, the legislature is constitutionally obligated to deHne 
by law fundamental, statewide purposes of pducation and 
prescribe the means by which school districts are to be 
held accountable for meeting those purposes. 

3) The legislature is botmd to provide the means, financial or 
otherwise, to nurture the freedom to learn among all the 
children of die state and to seek improved ways to organ- 
ize, govern, fund, and oversee schooling in Alaska. 



The Committee specified two criteria for selecting subjects for 
priority legislative attention: 

1) Subjects selected should relate to policy considerations, 

2) Subjects should be of such a level of importance that they 
deal with root causes of schooling problems. 

Subjects identified that meet these criteria include: 

1. Mandated state goals for education and school district ac- 
countability, including mandated measures of achieve- 
ment. 

2. Improved and coordinated health and family service pro- 
grams as they relate to school programs. 

3. State-supported and coordinated early childhood educa- 
tion and parenting education. 

4- Improved professional competency for teachers and 
school administrators by addressing such topics as train- 
ing, certification, professional incentives and tenure re- 
form. 

5, A review of Alaska's systems of school governance and 
administration as they relate to school performance. 
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6. Expanded and enhanced programs of Alaska studies, in- 
cluding Alaska history, government geography, cultures, 
and economics. 

7. Improved distance education and educational television, 
especially by satellite. 

8. Improved and expanded education research, evaluation, 
and dissemination of Endings. 

It may be argued which of these subjects merit the highest 
priority, but we believe they all must be addressed as soon as time 
and funds permit. 

As recommendations for legislative attention derived from this 
report are considered, we believe it is important to keep in mind 
that although Alaska has had good reason over the years to take 
pride in its schools, there are now students who critically need 
fresh approaches to schooling and new and imprecedented de- 
mands on schools are being made at an ever inaeasing rate. 
Schools in the past, no matter how good, would not have been 
sufficient to meet today's need for a well-educated public nor 
would they have been able to cope with the extent of social dys- 
function now found in many locales throughout the siate. The 
legislature is obliged to lead the way to even better schools and 
tixereby to a better educated populace. 



CHAPTER 1 



ORIGIN AND PURPOSES OF THE 
JOINT COMMrrrEE 



Reasons for Establishing the Joint Committee 

Education is, in the minds of many, the single most important 
function of government At all levels of government, from Presi- 
dent Bush's Summit Meeting of forty*nine state governors, held in 
October, 1989, to advisory school boards in the smallest and most 
remote of Alaska's rural villages, education is seen as the one 
irreplaceable prerequisite to a satisfying individual life and the 
most essential ingredient of a healthy society. Alaskans have long 
recognized this necessity; to assure educational opportunity for all, 
Alaska lags behind only five of the nation's ten richest states in 
expenditure per pupil from state and local revenues. This status, 
aldiough it represents a decline from previous years, places 
Alaska's per pupil expenditure rate almost 20 percent more than 
the national average.^ 

Reflecting this level of support are many schools in Alaska that 
employ exemplary programs and show an excellent level of school 
performance among their students. Descriptions of programs that 
work and students that score high on achievement tests can be 
identified in several locations. These could serve as models for 
other districts and students, especially if the reasons for their suc- 
cess were better known. Nevertheless, as the Senate Special Report 
on School Performance of the Fifteenth Legislature has so thor* 
oughly documented, some of the most fundamental aspects of 
Alaska's systems and programs of education are not meeting the 
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educational needs of a laige number of children. 

Thus, all parties concerned with the current school performance 
improvement movement r.sed to be aware cf the wide variety of 
schooling conditions and results of schooling efforts in Alaska, 
favorable and unfavorable, and the need to take these variables into 
consideration as recommendations and legislation are developed. 

In recognition of the unmet critical needs of some aspects of 
education in Alaska, and acting on a recommendation in the Senate 
Report on School Performance, the Sixteenth Alaska Legislattire 
established the Joint Senate-House Committee on School Perfor- 
mance in May, 1989. Included in the enabling legislation that estab- 
lished the Committee was a directive to identify school perform- 
ance subjects for priority legislative attention. It was in response to 
that directive that the Joint Committee turned its attention in Au- 
gust, 1989. 

The formal goal of the Joint Committee is logical and simple: 
improved levels of public education among all pupils of the state, 
while recognizing that there are groups of students whom 
schools persistently have not served well. However, the means to 
reach this goal are far from simple. Indeed, the Joint Committee 
believes that adequate solutions to the myriad problems of educa- 
tion can be found only by addressing the complexities of the most 
basic relationships that exist among the numerous and varied 
factors that bear on public education. TWs, the Joint Committee 
contends, can be achieved only by addressing Uie root causes of 
education problems. TI\e report tiiat follows is a step m this direc- 
tion. 

A Place Called School: Prospects for the Future, A Nation at Risk, A 
Nation Prepared: Teachers for the 21st Century, and Crossroads in 
American Education are only a few of several works at the national 
level that speak to the declme in effectiveness of public education 
in America as a whole as well as in Alaska and convey a sense of 
urgency. For example, as the National Commission on Excellence in 
Education indicated. 

The educational foundations of our society are presently 
being eroded by a rising tide of mediocrity that threatens our very 
future as • Nation and a people. What was uninuiginable a 
generation ago has begun to occur— others are matching and 
surpassing our educational attainments... We have in effect, been 
committing an act of unthinking unilateral disarmament.' 
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Ai the state level, the recent report of the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on School Performance, Helping Schools Succeed at Helping Ail 
Children Learn, The Department of Education's report, Basic Skills 
Performance of Alaska's Students, the report of the Governor's Interim 
Commission on Children and Youfli, and the Alaska Federation of 
Natives' Report on the Status of Alaska Natives: A Call for Action, all 
forcefully attest to the deplorable inadequacy of schooling among 
many segments of Alaska's population, as does testimony given at 
several hearings recently held throughout the state. Although these 
papers and hearings shed much light on the native of the problems, 
the Committee will remain sensitive to additional information it 
may encoimter in the futtire. The primary work of the committee, 
however, has been and will continue to be to move the discussion 
£rom that of deficiencies and fault finding to one of problem 
solving and subsequent actioiu 

Role Of the Legislature in School Performance Issues 

Compounding the difficulty of finding the means to resolve 
schooling problems in Alaska is the large number of groups with 
statutory responsibilities or vested interests in the enterprise. The 
State Board of Education, the State Department of Education, the 
State Department of Rural and Community Affairs, and municipal 
and REAA school boards all have delegated authority over certain 
aspects of schooling. The Association of Alaska School Boards 
(recognized in statute), the Alaska Council of School Administra- 
tors, and NE A-Alaska have vested interests in education. Many 
other groups, such as the Parent Teachers Association, speak as 
protagonists for certain aspects of schooling and seek to influence 
policy at the state and local level. (There are approximately 95 
professional education associations or special interest groups cur- 
rently recognized in Alaska, all of which are involved in schooling.) 
Among some school districts there appears to be confusion as to the 
amount and type of authority that may be assumed and^in soine 
cases the nature of the relationship between school districts and the 
legislature may have been misunderstood, if not actually abused. 
A need exists, therefore, to clarify the role of the legislature and its 
relationship to other groups with responsibilities for schooling 
before describing the subjects identified by the Joint Committee for 
priority legislation. 
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There is no question where the ultimate responsibility for public 
education resides. The legislature, deriving its authority from the 
people through the Constitution, has a dear mandate: 

'The Legislature shall by general law establish and maintain 
a system of public schools open to all children of the 
sUte,,-''(Constitution of Alaska, Article Vn, Sec, 1) 

The court has affirmed that this section guarantees all children 
of Alaska a right to public education and that education is a matter 
of statewide concern. 

The constihitional mandate of this section for pervasive state 
authority in the field of education could not be more clear. Hrst 
the language is mandatoty, not permissive. Second, this section 
not only requires that the legislature ''establish'' a school system 
but also gives to that body the continuing obligation to "main- 
tain'' the system. Hnally, the provision is unqualiBed; no other 
unit of govemnvent shares responsibility or authority (Macauley 
V- Hildetrtnd, Sup Ct,Op, No, 741, 1971). 

The constitutional provision for education foxmd in Alaska 
differs in one major respect from many other states in that it does 
not require uniformity within the school system* 

Other states typically have constitutions that contain phrases 
such as ''shall provide for the establishment and maintenance of a 
thorough and uniform system of free public schools''; or "provide 
for a uniform system of conmion schools"; or "establish and main- 
tain a general, uniform and thorough system of public, free com- 
mon schools/' In Alaska the court has concluded that the term 
uniform, or its equivalent, was not made a part of the Alaska 
Constitution because of the adverse effects such a system could 
have on Alaska's multicultural population* (However, Alaska 
would still be under the federal mandate for equal protection if 
resources for education were to be imfairly distributed*) 

The court has also found that the broad mandate to the legisla- 
ttu-e found in the Constitution is not diminished by delegating 
certain educational functions to local boards: 

ltdit the legislat!ire has seen flt to delegate certain educa- 
tional functions to local boards in order that Alaska schools might 
be adapted to meet the varying conditions of different localities 
does not diminish constitutionally mandated state control over 
education**.* (Macauley v. Hildebrand, supra) 
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Thus, it is a well-established principle that education is a state 
legislative function and that the legislature has the unrestricted 
right to prescribe how the education system shall be constituted. By 
enacting legislation aeating school districts and regional education 
attendance areas, it follows that local school districts are state 
agencies that operate at the local level. Their function is the execu- 
tion of state policy. Accordingly, school districts can exercise only 
those powers implied or expressly granted by sUtute, and their 
nature and composition may be changed by the legislature as it 
sees fit. 

However, as a means of fulfilling their basic state responsibUity 
for education, the legislature relies on the long- standing tradition 
of "local conbrol" in American education. By aeating local disfaicts 
and REAAs, legislators have recognized the impracticalities of the 
legislature actually administering the laws that regulate schools. 
The daily processes of public education, comprised of so many 
elements, and the need to accommodate so many variables among 
dissimilar regions of Alaska requires a state system that enables 
schools to be administered at the local level. This concept notwith- 
standing, historically it can be shown that this approach to govern- 
ance has required adjustments from time to time. 

This view is reinforced by a persuasive statement by Terrel 
Bell, former Secretary of the U.S. Department of Education, in 
which he said: 

Legislative leaders should assign to governing boards the 
responsibility for attaining the levels of educational performance 
commensurate with the ideals and aspirations of the State. 
Legislative assignment of responsibility should, however, be ac- 
companied by mandates that results be measured and reported 
back to those who must stand before the electorate.^ 

On the one hand. Bell asserts tiiat "if we are to move....to newer 
and higher levels of excellence in education, it must be through 
effective leadership action by our State legislatures...." Put he also 
recognizes the role of local boards and has urged "legislative lead- 
ers to draft legislation that encourages school boards to govern the 
schools more aggressively...Many changes must come by board and 
administrative action In close cooperation with teachers and par- 
ents. We do not need, for example, curriculum development on the 
floor of the House and the Senate."* 
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Thus, defining the optimal balance in governance between the 
local community on the one hand and the state level on the other is 
a critical role of the legislature in general and the Joint Committee 
in particular. This view should not exclude the role of the State 
Board of Education as a partner with the legislatiu-e at the state 
level. Historically that role has varied and may need to be better 
defined. Therefore, a section of the Joint Committee's second report 
will address the problem of differentiating the type and level of 
responsibility of all official groups charged with providing for the 
education of the children of the state. 

Recent Legislative Interest in improved School Performance 

The Senate of tiie Fifteenth Alaska Legislature initiated the 
current thrust of the legislature into the school improvement move- 
ment with publication of its extensive report on sdhooling in 
Alaska, Helping Schools Succeed at Helping All Children Learn. Devel- 
oped by the Senate Special Committee on School Performance, 
chaired by Senator William L. Hensley, the report describes school 
reform efforts in America and Alaska during the past decade, 
h/otable among the findings of this committee is the wide variety of 
issues that need to be addressed by the legislature. A summary of 
the Senate Committee's report and its recommendations appears as 
part of the appendbc to this report; where appropriate, reference to 
that report is made throughout this paper. 

In states otiier than Alaska during the past decade there has 
been a dramatic inaease in the level of legislative activity promul- 
gating new laws affecting schooling. In the view of some, increased 
control of education by legislahires, especially at tiie programmatic 
level, has been excessive. Ottiers view the trend as overdue and 
necessary if true reform is to take place. Generally, new legislation 
is found in one or more of four categories: (1) training, certification, 
and professional incentives for teachers; (2) academic experiences 
of students, including curriculum and graduation requirements 
and special minority programs; (3) financing; and (4) organization 
and structure.' 

By the mid 1980s most states had joined the process of enacting 
sweeping reform laws. Colorado had enacted 114 new education 
laws, many of them requiring new sets of regulations, and Arkan- 
sas recently enacted 122 education related stahites. In New Mexico, 
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as examples of the areas of sdxooling that have come under recent 
legislative efforts, new laws affect the minimum length of school 
days, school staffing patterns, class loads, and the minimum 
amount of instructional time to be provided in various subject 
content areas. Moreover, fltere have been increases in the gradu- 
ation requirements for all high school students, with basic subjects 
prescribed and course hours in them inaeased. 

In Texas, new laws prohibit social promotions from one grade 
to the riext, establish the nimiber of minutes that must be spent on 
each content area during each school day, and require that place- 
ment, promotion, and retention of students be based on mastery of 
essential elements of the curriculum. Examples from New Mexico 
and Texas not atypical of many other states where "reforms" 
have been mandated through statute rather than through state 
boards or education or local policy-making bodies.' Table No.l 
summarizes the types of reform legislation and the mmiber of 
states that have recently enacted laws in each category. It should be 
noted, however, that this material has been included in this report 
as information and is not necessarily an endorsement by tiie Com- 
mittee for any one approach or for any kind or amount of legisla- 
tive action taken elsewhere to address shortcomings in education. 
Issues affecting school performance in Alaska are treated in the 
next part of this report on a topic by topic basis in the context of the 
Alaskan environment and society. 

Alaska may have been slow to join the nationwide movement 
(or "aaze" as some might contend) for school improvement. But 
from testimony given during the numerous hearings held by the 
Senate Committee on School Performance, from material gathered 
by the Joint Committee at its hearings and meetings, and from the 
general tone of statements given at several other recent meetings 
addressing problems of school performance, such as the Forum on 
Youth at Risk sponsored by AFN and DOE, the Alaska public now 
appears to agree with those who advocate the need for school re- 
forms. And the public appears ready to spend more for schools, if 
that is what it will take to improve education in Alaska. At the 
same time the public is apprehensive about investing more in 
Alaska's educational system as it is now constituted. The need to 
gain public confidence that school performance can be improved is 
at hand. 
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TABLE 1 

Recent Initiatives Reported by States 
and the District of Columbia 





Under 
Consideration 
or Procxised 


Enacted or 
Aooravad 


Total 


Inaeasdd high school graduation 

r ATii itrAniAntft 






47« 


riiyiioi aUiiiiwilUllS 9iallU«iVi9 


1 1 






evaluatlon/lestlrtg : ■ 






AAA 




Q 


to 




SimcIaI Af^flH^rtiili) rATMnilltloh tVA/il^arM 
w^vufCM ovauyiMiw lOMjyniuuii piuyiaino. 


: 1. W ■ . 


■■■ ■ ■6'K 


on 
oU 


Increased instructional timeb 


14 


20" 


34« 


Longer school day** 




' t1« 


22* 


Longer school year^ 


12 


8> 


20 • 


State-supported spectaliled schools 


6 


14« 


20« 


State-supported academic enrichment 
programs 


8 


34* 


428 


Improved school discipline policies 


8 


19 


27 


State-mandated placement/promotion 
policies 


4 


15« 


19a 


State academic requirements for extra^ 
curricular/athletic partidpatioh: 


8 


13 


21 


rvaioou luamiui |/iupttiallUiVl^rUMCalK]n 

standards 


1 A 


OO 


49 


Performance-based teacher incentives 


15 


22" 


37* 


Efforts to address teacher shortages 


11« 


26 


37" 


State-sponsored professional 
development prpgrams for teachers 


14 


30" 


44" 


State-sponsored professional 
development programs for 
adminlstratom 


12 


30« 


42« 



a— Inctudet tht District of Cokimbis 

t>--Twtnty-8even ttstss have ensctsd or approved one or more of these three ways to increase 
instructional time. 

o-0( the twenty-two. fourteen (including the District of Columbia) have enacted/approvod performanco- 
basad incentive plans tor Inoplementation or pilot testing. Eight states have a legislative or state 
board mandate to develop an Incentive program. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education 
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Implementation of new ideas for improved school performance 
may be more difficult than paying for them. In Alaska, where a 
multitude of conditions exist among a highly diverse, multicultural 
society, the constitutional mandate to provide for "all the children 
of the state" may be the legislature's most formidable challenge. 
But if tiie wUl is ti\ere, tixe likeUhood tixat tius mandate can be 
realized is favorable. Today, at all levels, the state has more skilled 
and competent personnel than ever. In the sections tiiat foUow 
subjects deemed by the committee to be essential to improved 
school performance are analyzed and priority legislation recom- 
mended. 
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CHAPTER 2 

SCHOOL PERFORMANCE SUBJECTS IDENTIFIED 
AND ANALYZED, W!TH RECOMMENDATIONS 



Introduction 

The tmacceptable levd of school performance found in far too 
many Alaskan schools is the Joint Committee's greatest concern. 
But as mentioned earlier in this report, the Committee has not 
undertaken to criticize education or to find fault with any one 
particular aspect of current schooling practices. There is already a 
large volume of material attesting to the nature and scope of the 
problems to which the legislature needs to turn its attention, much 
of which may be found in the Senate report of last year and in the 
material collected for the appendix to this report What the Joint 
Conunittee has done is to look for ways that schooling may be 
improved, especially among that portion of the Alaska population 
that shows the greatest likelihood of being unable to succeed after it 
leaves school However, a brief description of the problem, the 
status of educational achievement as it is today, is one way to 
establish why prompt implementation of the Joint Comnaittee's 
recommendations is important. 

Measuring school achievement with standardized test in recent 
years at the elementary and junior high school level showed Alas- 
kan students as a group performing slightly above the national 
average. If it may be assumed that the national average is an ade- 
quate standard upon which to base the educational level of Alas- 
kans, an assumption some would question, there may be some 
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satisfaction in these findings. However, on the high school level in 
non*urban areas not even the national average was reached state- 
wide in the content areas of problem solving and reading. For 
example, in 1987 fifty-five percent of non-urban high school stu- 
dents scored below the national level in reading. 

These levels of achievement, although less than satisfactory, 
would not be too disturbing in the view of some were it not for 
three critical factors. 

1. Over the past several years there has been a steady state- 
wide decline in all school achievement, with 1989*s - 
decline the highest yet, although this may be partially 
explained because of the use of a new test. 

2. The range of achievement levels on standardized tests 
between districts is extreme— in 1989 it extended from a 
low at the 3rd percentile in some content areas in one 
district to a high of the 75th percentile in another. Data 
arrived at from the state's 1989 testing program reveals 
that twenty of Alaska's 54 school districts had at least one 
average score in the areas of reading, mathematics, or 
language arts below the 22nd percentile in grades 4, 6, or 
8. The school population in those districts is 12,745 stu- 
dents or slightly more than 12 percent of Alaska's entire 
student population. Test results in many other school 
districts, most of which are found in rural areas where 
poverty is common and English language development is 
inadequate, are not much higher. (Data supplied by the 
State Department of Education h'om a forthcoming report 
on the 1989 statewide testing program.) 

3. School dropout rates in recent years in both urban and 
rural districts continues to increase; the percentage of 
youth who do not complete a normal twelve year school 
program grows greater each year and is now as high as 60 
percent to 70 percent in some districts. 

ACT (American College Testing Service) scores are another 
measure of school performance. The University of Alaska reports 
that over the past twenty years there has been a steady decline in 
these scores nationally and in Alaska. Moreover, in Alaska, the 
RATE OF DECLINE has been at an even higher rate than the na- 
tion as a whole, and the rate of decline is still higher when 
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compared with the western states as a unit. But like achievement 
tests in K-12 schools, averages do not reveal the extent of the prob- 
lem. Patrick CXRourke, Chancellor of U AF, recently reported the 
following: 

Unfortunately, when you look at the [ACT] data by radal and 
ethnic group, major disparities again present tt\emselves. Cauca- 
sian Alaskans had an average composite score of 20.7, almost two 
points above the national average of 18.8, American Indian groups 
had an average score of 14.9 while Alaskan Natives had an average 
score of IZX One sees an even greater disparity within the state of 
Alaska, as it pertains to the largest minority population, than seen 
across the rest of the United States.' 

And as a further indicator of the declining state of school per- 
formance (an indicator not derived from standardized tests), ''27 
percent of enrolling college freshman [at the University of Alaska] 
require some form of developmental English and 42 percent of 
these same eiu'olling college freshmen require some form of devel- 
opmental mathematics in order to have the opportunity for success 
in a tmiversity program".^ 

Arguably, nationally normed achievement tests or the ACT may 
be inadequate or unfair measures of school performance among 
Alaska's multicultural population. (The issue of testing is discussed 
in detail below.) But even if standardized tests are disregarded, 
other indicators of inadequate or inappropriate schooling practices 
(such as sodal dysfunction among large numbers of Alaska youth, 
high levels of substance abuse, and unemployability of many 
school dropouts and graduates alike) speak to the need for immedi- 
ate and substantial schooling reform initiatives by the legislature. 

Subjects selected for priority legislative attention in the intro- 
duction of this report have been repeatedly identified throughout 
the state as having the potential to improve the way schools help 
children learn. Promptly acted on, the statewide decline in school 
performance and low showing now obvious in so many locations 
can be reversed. But before there can be recommendations for 
reform advanced (and ultimately improved schooling), the points 
at issue in each subject need to be delineated and the various argu- 
ments for and against positions taken on them understood. The 
order in which these subjects are presented represent iheir priority 
ranking as perceived by the Committee. But each topic is part of a 
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larger whole and eventually all, including those to be covered in 
the second report of the Committee, must be acted upon if school 
performance is to be improved. 

Alaska State Goals of Education and School District Accountability 

Assuring tite public of adequate school district accountability is 
a responsibility of the legislature. Before schools can be held ac- 
cotmtable for the responsibility delegated to them, however, the 
legislature must define what it is that districts are accountable for. 
At a time when it is generally agreed that reforms and restructuring 
in education are imperative, it becomes essential that the legisla- 
tiu-e, by statute, declare what is expected of the school districts 
which they have created and fund. Only then can measures of 
accountability be specified. 

Within this concept, five questions have been identified: 

1. What should state-mandated goab require of school dis- 
tricts and students? 

2. What should be the role of the State Board of Education in 
specifying and monitoring state goals? 

3. What measures of accountability can be used to assess re- 
liably school district compliance with state-mandated 
goals? 

4. What elements of the curriculum, if any, should be man- 
dated as a means to assure district compliance with state 
goals? 

5. What incentives in addition to routine foundation support 
can or should the legislature provide for school districts in 
order to reach statewide goals, particularly in districts 
where special needs are found to exist? 

Answers to these questions, in part, become the essence of this 
section of this report. 

Alaska state goals set the tone for the type, scope, and quality of 
schooling the people of the state require of their schools. These 
goals should reflect the purposes of state-supported public educa- 
tion; they are a statement of the state's philosophy of education. 
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Examples of goals of all kinds can be found among the various 
states of the country, from the noble to the ridiculous. Examples of 
the very specific include laws such as found in Maine where "The 
public schools must teach virtue and morality for not less than one- 
half hour per week..."" (Found in Maine goals of education). In an 
example from California, one goal requires that "Each teacher shaU 
endeavor to impress upon the minds of the pupils the principles of 
morality, truth, justice, patriotism, and a true comprehension of the 
rights, duties, and dignity of the American citizenship, including 
kindness toward domestic pets.../' 

Ernest Boyer, President of ti\e Carnegie Foundation for ti\e 
Advancement of Teaching, has asked, "...is it possible to serve all 
students and also find a coherent purpose for our schoolsr Like- 
wise, it may be asked, should Alaska's goals favor statewide needs 
at tiie expense of local dlsh-ict needs? Or, conversely, should they 
favor local needs at ti\e expense of state needs? By examining the 
strengti\ of the value of local self-determination along witii tiie 
strengti\ of the need for success of education on a statewide basis 
tixe dilemma of two conflicting influences on policy are exposed. 
Thus, tire challenge is, on one hand, to provide statewide goals that 
demand enough and ttiat are specific enough to raise standards 
across Alaska but which are, on the ottier hand, flexible enough 
and broad enough to permit local school districts to develop pro- 
grams ttiat meet their local needs. This is tixe first of several issues 
tiie legislature must address if ultimately school performance is to 
be improved and successfully monitored. 

There are presentiy bills before the legislature that if enacted 
would establish state goals (purposes) of education. These bills 
were introduced as an outgrowth of the Special Senate Committee's 
report on school performance. In that report, the Special Senate 
Committee recommended that tt\e legislature declare what the 
purposes of schooling are and require ttiat school districts be held 
accountable for them. The key term used In the Senate report Is 
"purpose of education," thus avoiding the problem created by 
legislatures In other states In recent years where overly specific and 
restrictive "goals" of schooling have been cast In law. In part, CS 
for House Bill No. 231 reads: 
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*Sec. 14.034)15. STATE EDUCATION POLICY. It is the policy 
of this state that the purpose of education is to help ensure that all 
students will succeed in their education and work, shape worth- 
while and satisfying lives for themselves, exennplify the best 
values of society, and be effective in in\proving the character and 
qualify of the world about them." 

This portion of the bill is in keeping with testimony given 
throughout the state. The idea of the need for state goals of educa- 
tion in statute have received widespread support; however, the 
goal is so broad that it includes little that can be used to develop 
criteria for measuring school district accountability. By this the 
Committee does not mean that the legislature should reject this 
statement of purpose. On the contrary, the proposed purposes are 
appropriate to a hierarchy of slate goals. Being general, they serve 
as guiding principles for the specific goals currently being devel- 
oped by the State Board of Education. 

In its paper, "Outcomes for Public Education," tite State Board 
currentiy is developing a series of comprehensive goals of school- 
ing aimed at improving education throughout Alaska. Although 
some changes may be made in the tinal draft, the Board expects to 
complete work on this project soon. By endorsing, or by reference 
adopting, State Board goals, goals that are much more specific than 
is practical for the legislature to monitor, the legislature would 
recognize an important role of the State Board while establishing 
the criteria by which school districts are to be held accountable. 

Goals, or "outcomes for public education" currentiy being 
developed by tiie State Board (as presented in ti\eir draft dated 
November 20, 1989) are as follows: 

"The Alaska State Board of Education believes that the 
purpose of public education in this State is to ensure that each 
shident possesses the knowledge, skills, and attihides required 
for responsible citizenship, economic productivity, and personal 
fulfillment." 

"Indicators of student success include but are not limited to 
stated public education outcomes. 
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'The State Board of education expects that each student in 
Alaska will: 

1. Conununicate effectively 

• Develop oral language skills through listening and speak- 
ing in order to effectively express his or her feelings, ideas 
and concepts. 

• Develop reading comprehension skills to respond to the 
written information he or she faces in daily activities. The 
student will also develop positive attitudes toward read- 
ing as a lifelong activity. 

• Develop awareness and appredation of languages otiier 
than English to promote understanding and communica- 
tion among people of different cultures. 

• Learn to write effectively for a variety of purposes and 
audiences. 

• Be able to understand numbers, equations, and graphs 
well enough to make decisions based on that information, 
;md to commuiucate mathematical ideas in oral and writ- 
ten form, using standard vocabulary and notation. 

2. Think logically and critically 

• Develop thoughtful responses to new information and 
ideas. 

• Solve problems using different modes of inquiry and 
analysis. 

• Be curious about the worid and himself or herself, and be 
open to new ideas. 

• Develop decision-making skills. 

• Evaluate situations with a mathematical content to deter- 
mine the relevant problem-solving strategies to use, and 
use ti\e chosen strategies competently and appropriately. 

• Develop and practice vigorous study skills and habits. 
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3. Discover and nuituie his or her own creative talents 

• Develop an aesthetic appreciation for the world around 
us. 

• Participate in multi-media, interdisciplinary thematic proj- 
ects and activities. 

• Use divergent thinking and a variety of media to under- 
stand and express the rich complexity of our world yester- 
day, today and tomorrow. 

• Discover and nurture creative talents of individuals and 
groups. 

4. Master essential technological skiUs 

• Communicate effectively in a global society, including use 
of computers/ video^ and audio technologies. 

• Learn information retrieval skills to gather, analyze, and 
evaluate new information and opinions. 

• Critically evaluate information presented by the mass 
media. 

5. Demonstrate responsible citizenship 

• Develop the values needed to be a responsible citizen and 
to actively participate in a democratic society. 

• Acquire basic knowledge skills and the self concept 
needed to be a global citizen who accepts diversity and 
respects people of other cultures. 

• Participate in extracurricular activities and/or community 
service projects, developing sodal skills in leadership, 
cooperation and communication. 

• Develop an understanding of his or her relationship to the 
environment and a commitment to the wise use of re- 
sources. 

• Recognize and learn parenting skills in order to nurture 
healthy growth and development In others. 



6. Develop a commitment to health and fitness 



: Demonstrate a commitment to his or her physical and 
mental well-being. 

• Incorporate healthful practices as a lifelong response to 
social, environmental and physical changes. 

7. Develop personal responsibility to sustain oneself 
economically 

• Become familiar with the expectations and be prepared for 
the traditional and nontraditional opportunities of the 
local, national, and international work place. 

• Develop the desire to continue to learn. 

• Acquire a healthy, realistic work ethic. 

• Develop economic and consumer skills necessary for 
making Informed choices that enhance the quality of life. 

8. Acquire a positive self-image 

• Learn about himself or herself and develop a positive and 
realistic self-image. 

• Experience success in activities that develop his or her tal- 
ents and skills and build his or her self-esteem. 

• Learn to form satisfying relationships with others based 
on respect, trust, cooperation, and caring." 

The Joint Committee commends the State Board for developing 
ti\ese "statements of outcome," or goals of Alaskan education, 
tiu-ough its task force on educational outcomes and urges their 
early completion in final form and adoption in regulation. 

However, a statement of purposes of education promulgated by 
the legislature and a list of goals of education prescribed by the 
State Board provide for only the state's side of the balance between 
state and local interests. School district and local community needs 
also must be reflected in policy. To balance the equation, then, local 
goals, developed at the local level through local boards with com- 
munity involvement, must also be developed. A full range of state- 
ments ti\at spell out what is expected of public education would 
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then be complete. These statements, or collective goals of educa- 
tion, would also make it possible to define how educational 
achievement is to be measured and reported. Therefore: 

IT IS RECOMMENDED that a bill on the goals of education 
be enacted by the Sbcteenth Alaska Legislature. Such a bill must 
declare the purposes of education as prescribed by the legisla^ 
tvat. It must require that the State Board of Education adopt the 
goals it hat developed in its statement of educational outcomes 
and it must require all local districts and REAAs to establish local 
goals of education that reflect needs consistent with local condi- 
tions and expectations. 

Passage of this legislation will establish uniform expectations of 
schooling necessary to meet statewide societal needs. At the same 
time this legislation will provide for differences among regions of 
the state, enabling local districts to provide for local needs that may 
be unique to individual conununities. From the standpoint of the 
overall responsibility of the legislature, a benchmark from which 
the legislature can develop and require school district accountabil- 
ity will be created. 

Legislatively Mandated Measures of Achievement 

"Oversight is one of the more difficult and least rewarding forms of 
legislative activity, hut only through such efforts can thoughtful policy 
adjustments be made." 

Dems Doyle and Terry Hartle, 1985. 

Of all the subjects associated with school performance improve- 
ment, none is more controversial than mandatory measurement of 
achievement, the means by which school districts account for state 
education functions delegated to them by the legislature. Contro- 
versial or not, if we are to improve the education of Alaska's popu- 
lace, assessment of school performance must be an ongoing and 
thorough process. Thus, the legislature needs to consider all types 
of school performance measurement and can not leave this respon- 
sibility solely to school districts. 

The most commonly used measures of accountability are nu- 
merical indicators of performance. These have been described by 
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Kirst as "...statewide numerical measures of trends in educational 
variables."" In CalifonUa, for example, a system of statewide tar- 
gets and individual school profiles with numerous imiform indica- 
tors, including test scores, changes in course enrollment patterns, 
number of drop outs, and performance of college freshmen are 
used to monitor school performance." In Illinois, a state-mandated 
school district reporting system measures such things as relation- 
ships of average dass size to test scores, high school size to ACT 
scores, expendittire per pupil to test scores, and even the relation- 
ship of teacher salaries to student test scores. 

Among the several numerical indicators of school performance, 
student scores on standardized, nationally normed tests are the 
most frequentiy used. Aaoss the country the number of standard- 
ized tests that students of all ages now take has inaeased substan- 
tially in recent years. There is a growing belief, howeVs:r, that there 
has been an over dependence on tixeir use. In Alaska their use has 
grown inaeasingly controversial. Reasons for and against the use 
of standardized tests, briefly stated, include ti\e following percep- 
tions of the problem: 

Arguments frequentiy given against the use of standardized 
tests stress that equal educational opportunity will not necessarily 
yield similar scores on similar tests for all subgroups. 'The greatest 
concern about tests is that tiiey are biased against— and therefore 
unfair to— minorities."" The cultural backgrounds of the test devel- 
opers, the way the tests have been standardized, and the cultural 
differences among racial and ethnic subgroups all tend to skew the 
results and cast doubt on their validity, especially as predictors of 
potential success of test takers. Simply put, reliance on standard- 
ized tests as the means to measure intellectual potential among 
cultural iiunorities, the argument goes, fails to take into account 
that different cultural backgrounds give rise to different talents and 
interests." 

Addressing the contrary view, Gregory Anrig, President of the 
Educational Tasting Service, has advanced some of the most fre- 
quentiy accepted arguments in favor of standardized testing: 
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"D Test results provide • way for the public to monitor edu- 
cational standards over time. Test results also help teachers and 
school officials to identify weaknesses in instruction and curricu- 
lum. 2} Test results provide the data that enable parents and 
others to keep the pressure on communities, schools, and educa- 
tors to 'dose the gap' between the performance of [minority] 
shidents and that of [others]— a pressure that is finally bringing 
results. 3) Test resulU dramatically document two facts: that 
federal programs such as Head Start and Title I of the Elementaiy 
and Secondary Education Act have very positive long-term edu- 
cational efftets and that poor children can and will learn, when 
given the help and the kind of instruction they need.'** 

Because of tl\ese reasons, proponents of their use argue that 
standardized tests have had a more positive than negative effect on 
school performance. Their continued use, it is contended, enables 
the growth of student performance to be measured, provides rea- 
sons for adjustments to the curriculum where necessary, and justi- 
fies expenditures for extraordinary program and teacher support 
when deficiencies are discovered. 

The Joint Committee accepts both arguments. This position 
suggests that Alaska should not rely solely on standardized tests as 
a means of determining tiie level of success of school performance, 
nor should non-standardized measurement be relied on exclu- 
sively. This position also means tiiat standardized tests should be 
used over time in a way that will show growtii, or the lack of it, in 
the acquisition of a given body of knowledge generally accepted as 
necessary to be a productive member of a statewide or national 
society in adult life. It also means that tiie state should provide for 
local needs and accept, indeed, require measures of school perform- 
ance other than standardized tests. If local school districts are 
required to declare local goals, they should be required to declare 
how they intend to measure the extent to which these goals have 
been reached. 

Because of tite many differences among regions of Alaska, there 
may be several appropriate kinds and levels of accountability that 
can be used. Alaska, among all ti\e states, can make a case for ti\e 
need to utilize a full range of performance indicators, some of 
which should be developed locally that take into account Alaskan 
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conditions while simultaneously providing for a standardized 
comparison witli the rest of the country. With information gati\ered 
this way and analyzed objectively, programs of instruction can be 
selected and developed by teachers and principals that Ht ttieir 
local needs as well as those of the state as a whole. Used properly, 
non-standardized performance indicators can provide a way to 
substantiate or refute the worth of standardized tests, especially 
where minority youtix are involved. 

As identiHed in the Special Senate Committee's report on school 
performance there are many ways to assess the adequacy of school- 
ing. Examples of boti\ standardized and non-standardized Indica- 
tors of school performance used In otiter states include: 

1. Indicators of mastery of basic skills and knowledge, 
such as standardized achievement tests (ACT and SAT) 
and specialized tests such as computer literacy and college 
success rates. This Indicator could also Include perform- 
ances such as writing assessment and portfolio develop- 
ment. 

2. Indicators of competence in life skills, such as propor- 
tions of graduates in jobs training, proportion of graduates 
registered to vote, and opliuon of employers regarding 
performance of graduates. 

3. Indicators of motivation to learn, such as attendance and 
graduation rates, numbers of suspensions and expulsions, 
enrollment In advanced placement, and enrollment In 
postsecondary education. 

4. Indicators of client/staff perceptions, such as community 
perception of school outcomes, student/ parent/ staff 
assessment of school climate and employer ranking of 
satisfaction with school programs. 

These and other Indicators, set against state and local goals, 
lend themselves to the adoption and use of "school district report 
cards" ti\at will meet ti\e need of school districts to account to their 
communities, to the State Board of Education, to the Governor and 
to the Legislature. Therefore: 
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IT IS RECOMMENDED that the legislature require by statute 
that each school district and REAA in Alaska shall submit to par- 
ents and other interested members of the local community, the 
State Board of EcHucation, the Governor, and the Legislature a 
''school report card"^ assessing the performance of its schools and 
students. The report card shall be an index of school performance 
measured against statewide and local standards and will provide 
information to make prior year comparisons and set future year 
targets. The report card shall be developed by the State Board of 
Education in consultation with appropriate representatives from 
the education profession, local school boards, and local citizens at 
large and be available for use in time for reporting on school per- 
formance at the dose of the 1991 school year. 



School Performance Improvement Incentives 

As described in the first chapter of this report, the formal goal of 
the Joint Committee is improved levels of public education among 
all pupils of the state, whUe recognizing that there are groups of 
students whom schools persistently have not served well. These 
are the students often referred to in recent years as being "at risk." 
Many definitions of the term have been advanced, and at the mo- 
ment the State Board of Education is in the process of developing a 
definition that will be appropriate to the educational needs of the 
state and individual students. The Joint Committee awaits this 
definition, but agrees that generally these are the students who 
have not performed at their innate level of ability for a variety of 
reasons and that their potential for success is unfulfilled. Although 
they are found throughout the state, certain regions, especially 
rural villages and neighborhoods with low family income in urban 
centers, account for a disproportionate number of these students. 
Depending on the definition eventually adopted, it is frequently 
estimated that those students aitically in need represent approxi- 
mately 25 to 30 percent of school age children in the state as a 
whole; in some regions these figures are much higher, ofteM in 
excess of 50 percent. Regardless of the definition and the number of 
students who fall into any specific category, it can be argued that 
all children are at risk in one way or another and all should be 
eligible for special services when identified. 
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Programs, at both the federal and state levels, developed on 
behalf of these students over the years, have met with mixed suc- 
cess. If a generalization can be made about the extent to which they 
have worked, it is agreed that the closer to home that the projects 
have been conceived and carried out, the better have been their 
chanceti to be successful. 

With this idea in mind, the Special Senate Committee on School 
Performance recommended "that the legislature establish a com- 
petitive grant program to encourage schools, in partnership with 
the commtmities they serve, to plan and carry out changes that will 
help them become more effective places of learning for all" (pp.47- 
49). The Joint Committee endorses this recommendation as one 
means to find solutions to root causes of low school performance. 

Taking the recommendation of the Special Senate Committee 
one step further and aware that programs developed and executed 
cooperatively between the community and the school, especially in 
the villages, have had the most beneficial results, the Joint Commit- 
tee takes the position that a special category of competitive grants 
be established for school advisory committees in rural villages or 
neighborhood schools in addition to those advocated in the 
Senate's report. Under such an arrangement advisory boards 
would have autiiority to apply directly to a school incentive grants 
fund in the Department of Education, independent from (but not 
without articulation with) superintendent or central district board 
review or veto. 

Another category of incentive grant funds should be reserved in 
a like manner for teachers and building principals working to 
apply directiy to ti\e grants fund with the provision ti\at grant 
applications may be made directiy to the Departinent of Education 
and with awards going directiy to the school. 



"Education is more vital and healthy when it is kept close to the 
needs of the people and when they feel they have a genuine stake in 
educational instihltions of their own making and for which they have a 
large measure of responsibility."? 

R. Freeman Butts, 1955 
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To effectuate the programs suggested above, a school Incentives 
grants fund should be appropriated to the Department of Educa- 
tion as a special fund and be operated under rules established by 
the State Board of Education. To encourage inventiveness and 
uniqueness appropriate to conditions and problems identified at 
the local level, few limitations should be placed on categories of 
programs that may be proposed. Lbbeth Shore, in her recent book 
on programs of eduction that depend on cooperative arrangements, 
observed, 'It is not enough simply to encourage or require educa- 
tors and parents to make decisions together.... States can help by 
providing assistance to school(s]...that are willing to experiment 
and that will share their experiences with others. [For example, a] 
competitive... grant program could be offered to districts that are 
willing to experiment witt\ schoolsite management programs." " 

Therefore: 



IT IS RECOMMENDED that legislation be enacted tiiat wUl 
empower the Commissioner of Education to initiate an incentive 
grants program with a fund separate from the foundation pro- 
gram. The State Board of Education shall establish the particulars 
of the program in regulation titat will enable advisory boards, 
teachers, and principals to apply for funds under the program so 
as to acquire tite financial resources necessary to carry out school 
improvement initiatives. Such mitiatives shall be designed to re- 
mediate or prevent shortcomings in schooling among that portion 
of the school population that tits the State Board's definition of 
"at risk" students. 

The Commissioner shall not award more than two grants in 
each five year period to the same applicant Furthermore, the 
Commissioner shall provide for the evaluation and dissemina- 
tion of findings of each project funded in such a way that all 
districta will have the opportunity to profit from the program. 
The Toint Committee recommends th at no less than 83.000.000 he 
aPPrapriated annuallv to this fund nv pr the npxt five ypar^ (Pro- 
rated, this amount is equivalent to approximately $100.00 per 
year.) 
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Health and Family ServtM Programs Ratatad to School Performance 

It may be that there are no root causes of inadequate school 
performai\ce greater than environmental and social handicaps, 
especially those that are the result of chronic poverty. It is argued 
by some, and there has been much testimony in support of this 
concept, that the legislature must provide the means for all children 
to be able to start school prepared to learn. The public is becoming 
aware of the high stakes that all of us have In children who contend 
with one or more of the following environmental and social handi- 
caps: chronic poverty; single parent households; especially house- 
holds where parents are unable to provide parental guidance; sub- 
stance abuse, especially alcohol and Illegal drugs; unplanned or 
unwanted teenage pregnancy; and trauma from exposure to violent 
behavior, especially child abuse. A high Incidence of school prob- 
lems associated with these handicaps has been well documented, 
and they are the subjects of concern most consistently expressed by 
those testifying at legislative hearings, especially In rural areas. In 
the same vein, the State Board of Education Task Force has made 
I the point that 

I It is commonly accepted that many social issues place children 

at risk of ibcing deprived froml having healthy, productive 
lives,... Social services Issues must be dealt with if we believe that 
I dealing with the whole child In his/her mileu— the family, 

t neighborhood, community— is the most effective way of address- 

ing the conditions of 'at-riskness' of Alaskan children and youth. '* 

If the legislature is to is to address root causes of poor school 
performance, it must first concentrate, "on families whose children 
are vulnerable because they are growing up in poverty or with 
environmental handicaps.... The prestigious Carnegie Forum on 
Education and the Economy declared that the cost of our prtscnt 
failure to educate all American children will be 'a steady erosion in 
the American standard of livlng'...lt would be fatal to assume that 
America can succeed If only a portion of school children succeed."" 
The same can be said witi\ conviction for Alaska. 

Even witi\ so many indicators of handicaps to school readiness, 
there are encouraging signs that something can be done about 
social dysfunction. But without a unified, long term, sustained 
effort on the part of the various people and agencies charged with 
the responsibility to provide health, social, legal and educational 
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services, there is little Ukelihcxxl that shortcomings endemic in so 
many commtmities of the state will be overcome. 

Elsewhere in the country, where economic, sodal, and health 
care problems are acute and have been found to be barriers to 
learning/ certain characteristics of the problem have been shown to 
be universal. lisbeth B. Schorr has identified three themes that 
deicribe conditions in the rest of the country that apply equally 
well in Alaska: 

1) Risk factors leading to later damage occur more frequently 
among children in families that are poor and still more 
frequently among fanUlies that are persistently poor and 
live in areas of concentrated poverty. 

2) The plight of the children bearing these risks is not just 
individual and personal; it requires a societal response. 

3) The knowledge to help is available; there is a reasonably 
good match between known risk factors and the interven- 
tions to reduce them.^ 

If it can be accepted that the knowledge to help is available, the 
problem becomes one of finding ways to coordinate and apply that 
knowledge and dedicate the resources necessary to be effective 
over time* No single governmental agency p>ossesses the resources 
and professional knowledge to manage this task alone. Nor is there 
any single best way to overcome these problems, especially when 
Alaska's many subregions are compared and its multicultural 
population considered. Nevertheless, as indicated at a recent con- 
ference on education in Anchorage: 

Prevention and early intervention programs ^ work. There 
is an abundance of evidence which documents desirable program 
and behavioral outcomes as well as cost effectiveness. The 
question should not revolve around ""Does prevention work?'', 
but rather "Which prevention strategy is appropriate?'' "Who 
should have the lead responsibility?" and "How do we shift the 
balance to prevention from the current predominant reliance on 
ren\ediation?"^ 

These are the urgent questions that Alaskans must find answers 
to without delay. 
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Evidence that has accumulated In recent years indicates that 
earlv5n^^n among children with enviromnental handicaps 
^ Serence when developed and carried out as cooperative 
iZnz the various agendTand disciplines concerned witti 
^T<Z Jd schooling. aS improved level of professional e^^^ 

among the staffs working in the so-caUed "helping profes- 
rioi^SSvSmngness among the people in them to work coopera- 
avdy ^li^J^Sorlties^nd S^Jommunity atjarge have now 
d^do^.» The potential for this approach to work In Alaska is 
Ton^ «id already there have been efforts Initiated among 
SrJute personnel to examine problems from an ^^'^^^ 
^wpective However, sustained, coordinated agency, school, and 
SmSj^forts rec^ulred to make a luting differ«;ce among 
Sri^^*uSen now uSprepared or unable to learn because of envi- 
io^^l shortcominSs will require prompting and funding by 
tixe legislature. 

It has been found tiiat among states ^^if^'f.'^^^f^^ 
lines It Is essential tiiat tiiey be initiated at tiie highest levels of 
Ire^eTiTd that some sort of formal stnictur^ 
Smapproaches to problem solving and service f^^^eiy be estate 
Shed^n statute. A ^sitive correlation has been found between 
sucSs a^d tiie extent to which local populations and school^per- 
sonnel are involved in planning and executing of programs. 



Therefore: 



rr IS RECOMMENDED that the legislature establish a per- 
manent inter-agency coordinating committee headed by a com- 
Xioner and LnSiting of representatives of the Depa^^^^^^^^ 
of Education, Health and Social Services, Law, Community and 
RettS AKalrs, and ottiers who may have appropriate roles m 
!dte«hi8 the problem, of overcoming environmental handicaps 
responsible for inadequate school performance.^^^^^^ 
be required to Identify the most critical social and heal* bame^^^ 
to ieinlng, esUbllsh plans to overcome them, be "sponsible for 
theSr tapUmentation, and issue annual reports on activities and 
programs. 
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Long Term tnd Immediate Needs for State Supported and Coordinated Early 
Childhood and Parenting Education 

Other root causes that deny children the means or motivation 
necessary to succeed at schooling and which will require multi- 
agency cooperation, are inadequate or insufficient early childhood 
and parenting education programs. While early childhood educa- 
tion and parenting education can be looked upon as two separate 
endeavors, tiiey overlap enough tiiat ttiey are included here under 
a single heading. Likewise, child care, preschool and early child- 
hood development, while ti\ey may be disaete topics, need to be 
examined concomitantiy. Alti\ough the Senate Special Committee 
Report on School Performance did not directiy address early child- 
hood education, tiie Joint Committee has found tius subject to be of 
such overriding concern, especially in rural villages, it now ranks 
high on the list of subjects for priority legislative action. Many 
witnesses were of tiie belief titat academic performance can be 
substantially improved tim)ugh more and bette. preschool, child 
care, and parenting education programs. And tiie work of ttxe State 
Board of Education Task Force on At-Rlsk Early Childhood, Parent- 
ing, and Primary Language has shown that "high quality early 
childhood and family support programs are likely to benefit at-risk 
children and the larger society by (a) reducing ttxe number of chil- 
dren in later costiy special education programs in schools; (b) 
helping children avoid school failure; and (c) preventing the need 
for costiy sodal and judicial services later in life."^* 

Not many years ago preschool-age children were not a major 
political issue. The programs that were developed came mostly 
from the federal government, either as Head Start or Tide I (now 
Chapter I) funds. Now, just as a large number of unmarried yoimg 
mothers and a breakdown in traditional family composition and 
structure have given rise to an ever-increasing group of poorly 
cared for children throughout Alaska, federal support for early 
childhood education has declined in real dollars. The number of 
preschool-age children is growing in Alaska's villages at a rate far 
in excess of the country as a whole. Programs that address ti\e 
problems growing out of this situation are far from adequate. 

In Alaska approximately two out of every three children who 
qualify for Head Start programs are unable to participate because 
of insufficient appropriations by Congress. At present it costs on 
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average $5000 per Head Start fH\d per year. Currently there are 
1^ children participating in the state, but there are known to be 
more than 2000 children in the rural areas ^vho meet all criteria to 
be involved in Head Start but are uiuible to &nend because of insuf- 
ficient funds and facilities. Likewise, there are many children in 
urban areas who qualify, including at least 900 in Anchorage alone, 
who are denied the opportiwity to get a "head start" for want of 
funding. 

Since the federal government has failed to provide adequate 
ftmding to serve all the children who qualify for programs on the 
basis of financial and social need, some states have turned inward 
for the funds necessary to meet the needs of early childhood educa- 
tion. By 1989, 31 states including Alaska had appropriated funds 
for state-initiated prekindergarten programs and/or direct contri- 
butions to Head Start programs. Alaskans have shown an interest 
in doing more; a few local districts have assumed some responsibil- 
ity, but the state has been unable to proceed far enough without 
clear direction and better cost estimates. The current situation 
nationally and in Alaska has been summed up well by the National 
Association of State Boards of Education Task Force on Early Child- 
hood: 

We have a diverse, underfunded, and uncoordinated system 
for delivering progranu to young children. Public education 
leaders can be a powerful and constructive force for strengthen- 
ing this system. If they act in partnership with other eariy child- 
hood programs, our chances for increasing and maximizing 
resources and quality in all settings that serve young children will 
be greatly improved.** 

The Center for Policy Research in Education has pointed out 
that "policy making in the field of early childhood education is still 
in its infancy, and most states have little experience in providing 
early childhood programs." There are three Issues that must be 
reconciled in order to develop effective policy: 

1. The historical rift between the 'educational' and 'custodial' 
models of early childhood education. 

2. The historical conflicts between the elementary school and 
early childhood education communities over purposes, 
methods, and control. 
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3. The tradeoff necessary between the costs of programs and 
their quality." 

AU three of these problenis are to be found in Alaska. There are 
differences in the extent to which there should be parental partici- 
pation in learning activities, differences in teaching philosophies, 
and differences in staff qualifications and stafBng patterns, all of 
which have a direct bearing on differences in quality and costs. 

As stressed in the report from the Center for Policy Research in 
Education, ''reconciling the conflicts between these philosophical, 
operational, and resource components of early childhood programs 
is crucial to formulating careful policy decisions/' The center iden- 
tified seven questions defining issues that must first be answered to 
the satisfaction of legislature before a statewide policy can be for- 
mulated and programs initiated. 

1. What children should be served? 

Z How long should programs operate? 

3. What level of funding should be provided, and how 
should state and local revenues and parent fees be used? 

4. What types of funding mechanisms should be used? 

5. Which state agency(ies) should be responsible for admiru- 
stering the early childhood education programs? 

6. What types of quality controls should be instituted? 

7. What types of teacher preparation and certification should 
be required?^ 

These questions apply equally well to issues in parenting educa- 
tion, in particular where teenage mothers are concerned. Few 
young mothers, especially those living in poverty, are given the 
opportimity to learn what is now known about parenting psychol- 
ogy and techniques. Both early childhood education and parenting 
education are seen as crucial to early intervention where environ- 
mental barriers to learning are found. 

The issues and questions that have been identified under this 
topic are complex; properly resolved, they hold answers that will 
go far towards helping children succeed, and ultimately society. 
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Conclusions 



Three quarters of Americans say they are prepared to pay higher 
taxes to provide more and better day care and early childhood 
education; 88 percent want government to provide more healtl' 
coverage and day care services for children of the poor. As indi- 
cated in the report of a recent Lewis Harris poll, 'The times are 
changing, perhaps more rapidly than might be imagined...; people 
not only want to help children generally, they want particularly to 
help the children who are living in poverty.... [The need to help] is 
a plaintive and poignant demand that simply will not go away."" 

Therefore two recommendations follow, one that addresses a 
short term solution to immediate problems; a second that addresses 
long range solutions to problems that will continue to require the 
attention of the legislature for some time to come: 



IT IS RECOMMENDED that the legislature augment existing 
funds for Head Start by making up the difference between the 
amount now provided by the federal government and the amount 
necessary to fully fund the program consistent with existing stan- 
dards and qualifying conditions as now administered by the De<- 
paitment of Community and Regional affairs. Estimates place 
this cost at $10,000,000 for the first year as a means to catch up 
with training, additional sites, and facilities. 



IT IS RECOMMENDED that the legislature, by resolution, es- 
tablish a Commission to address the issues and questions on 
early childhood and parenting education that pertain to the edu- 
cation of Alaska's young children, with partictdar attention given 
to those children with environmental handicaps. Included among 
the Commission's responsibilif:y shall be the development of a 
plan for a statewide program of early childhood education and 
parenting education and preparation of a report on its findings 
with recommendations to the legislature no later than May, 1991. 



This report, being the first o( two that the Joint Committee on 
School Performance has been charged with producing, covers the 
subjects that the Committee has examined since it organized in 
August, 1989. In addition to the subjects covered in this report, the 
Committee has identified several other subjects for priority legisla- 
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dve attention. While there may be no way to agree on the rank 
order by which subjects are presented, it has been agreed that each 
is of critiad importance and deserves the attention of the legisla- 
ture. The second report is to be presented on the first day of the 
first session of the Seventeenth Legislature and will conclude the 
work of the Joint Committee. It will include, among other things, a 
continuation of the description and analysis of the subjects already 
identified but not covered in the first report. Subjects to be ad- 
dressed in the second report include: 

1. Teacher and school administrator professional develop- 
ment and competency. 

2. Qualified training for all school personnel assigned to 
special, extra-ordinary and mtdticultural schools. 

3. Teacher and administrator certificate reform. 

4. Incentive programs to encourage professional develop- 
ment 

5. Teacher tenure of as a measure of competency. 

6. Alaska's systems of school governance and administra- 
tive organization as they relate to school performance. 

7. Expanded and enhanced program of Alaska studies, in- 
cluding Alaska History, government, geography, cul- 
tures, and economics. 

8. Distance education and a review of the amount, type, 
and scheduling of educational programing available via 
satellite. 

9. Improved education research, program evaluation, and 
dissemination of findings. 

One topic not yet listed that repeatedly surfaced during Com- 
mittee meetings is school finance and the foundation program. The 
Committee recognizes the need for this subject to come before the 
legislature in a new form, but because of the complexity of this 
subject the Committee is still considering various ways it might be 
examined before making specific recommendations, Moreover, the 
Department of Education is currently considering an in-house 
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study of the foundation program. Tae Committee endorses this 
study and believes It should be supported with additional funds to 
the Department if necessary to carry out the study. 

Completing work on the list of additional subjects still to be 
covered is an ambitious imdertaking. But since the Committee has 
had the opportunity to examine the many issues that confront the 
school Improvement movement it has become obvious that each of 
the remaining topics must be addressed if school performance is to 
improve. The second report will be prepared along the lines of this 
paper and will be submitted on the Brst day of the Seventeenth 
Alaska State Legislature as required by the resolution that estab- 
lished the Joint Committee. 

In the recent book Excellence in Education: The States Take Charge 
in which schooling in America was described, the conclusion was 
reached that "just as the opportunities for genuine and lasting 
reform have never been greater, so loo have the dangers of failtire 
never been more stark...."" Certainly this statement holds true for 
Alaskans today. 
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"In Today's world, a youngster who leaves school 
unable to read, write, and do simple arithmetic faces a 
bleak future. V/hen a substantial proportion of boys 
and girk leave school uneducated, the rest of us face a 
bleak future." 

Lisbeth Shore, 1989 
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Introduction 

Increasingly, Alaskans are becoming aware that there are unac- 
ceptable levels of educational achievement among a significant 
portion of Alaska youth. Not only are individual youth at risk, so 
too is society as a whole. Left uncorrected, the cost to the state will 
be immeasurable in unfulfilled human potential and millions of 
dollars spent on remedial programs that will never restore what 
has been lost. Corrected now, the cost still will be high, as much as 
$65,000,000 over ti\e next five years. Ignored, it will be many times 
that figure. 

Just as Alaska is made up of many diverse subregions and 
population groups, so too are its schoob diverse in such areas as 
their student bodies, programs of instruction, metiiods of organiza- 
tion and levels of success. There is ample evidence to show tiiat 
many schools in Alaska are doing well; many students, based on 
national test norms, are achieving at the fif tietti percentile or better. 
The legislature needs to acknowledge ti\e success of tiiese progranw 
and assure that these schools have the means to continue to pro- 
vide adequate or better programs of education. 

However, a large body of evidence shows that many students 
are not doing well; unquestkmably, many are at or nearing crisis 
levels. These are the students whose educational needs perennially 
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have not been served well. At best, many wiU be unable to function 
as productive members of contemporary society or in the future. At 
worst they will become wards of the state in one way or another, 
victims of low self-esteem, of substance abuse, of violent crime, of 
suidde. 

These students are found in all school districts of Alaska, al- 
though in much greater proportions in some than others, especially 
where high levels of poverty are endemic or inadequate second 
language development is a factor. Two years ago, in twenty-eight 
of Alaska's fifty-five school districts, the average percentile of 
students' achievement scores was acutely and chronically below 
the level of the national average, as was the percentage of students 
that scored below the national 50ti\ percentile. In the Department of 
Education's fortticoming report of the 1989 statewide standardized 
testing program it is shown that average scores of Alaska students 
has continued to decline and that the range in student performance 
between districts remains great; from a low average of twentieti\ 
percentile hi some districts to an average of seventy-fifth percentile 
in ti\e highest achieving distiicts. 

One of the reasons for the current interest in the need for im- 
proved schooling came about because of tiie legislature's require- 
ment tiwt tile Department of Education compile and report state- 
wide standardized test results. However, reliance on standardized 
tests as a means to assess the worth of Alaska's school programs 
has been widely criticized. The Joint Committee agrees that tiiese 
tests may not necessarily be tiie most satisfactory or accurate meas- 
ure of school performance required of Alaskan youtii. But regard- 
less of how standardized tests are perceived, by several ottier 
measures of educational achievement it can be said that school 
performance is not at a satisfactory level. Simply put, many pupils 
are not acquiring tiie intellectual skills necessary to succeed in any 
sense of the word. For instance, in some communities as many as 
60 to 70 percent of Alaska Native students drop out of the system 
prior to high school completion. 

Although in recent years Alaska has relied entirely on Uie tradi- 
tional system of local conh-ol of education as a means to organize, 
deliver, and evaluate public education, it has become increasingly 
apparent tiiat tiie legislature, as tiie body constitutionally respon- 
sible for public education, must review the condition of schooling 
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and where necessary take appropriate remedial measures. Alaska's 
yoimg people deserve the profound attention of the legislature and 
the full resources of the state If they eventually are to lead satisfy- 
ing personal lives and if the state is to thrive in the future. It may 
cost more to remedy the situation than some are now prepared to 
spend. But one way or the other, now or later, more will have to be 
spent on today's youth at risk. Either we must improve schooUng 
now, or provide more sodal welfare, public health, and law en- 
forcement programs in the future. It has been estimated that inter- 
vention now may be five to ten times lets costiy ti\an repairing or 
coping witii damage tiirough remedial welfare and judiciary pro- 
grams iA the future, not to mention individual personal losses to 
many. 

It was on tiie premise that ti\e legislature has an obligation to 
invoke its oversight responsibilities by "helping schools succeed at 
helping all children learn" that the Joint Committee on School 
Performance was established by passage of Committee Substitute 
for House Concurrent Resolution 18. In tiiat resolution tiie Joint 
Committee was charged with reviewing the work of the Senate 
Special Committee on School Performance and identifying sub- 
jects for priority legislative attentton that might improve school- 
ing in Alaska. 

In so doing, tiie Joint Committee was instructed to submit two 
reports on its findings, ti\e first due on January 23, 1990 (ti\e report 
in hand), and a final report on tiie first day of the First Regular 
Session of the Seventeentii Legislature. Alti\ough the Joint Commit- 
tee has had only a few montiis to develop tiie positions taken in tiiis 
report and has made plans to continue witi\ the remaining issues in 
its final report, there are some subjects that cannot wait until 1991 
to be addressed. Thus, tiic recommendations made at xhis time arc 
considered to be of the highest priority and address the root 
causes of the most vexing problems y«t identified by the Joint 
Committee. 
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Recommendations 

Generally school rafonn movements can be divided into four 
basic categories: (1) control, organization and structure; (2) profes- 
sional development of school staffs; (3) fixe academic experience of 
students, and (4) financing. Since these are not mutually exclusive 
categories, that is, each depends on the other to make up a school 
system, the Joint Committee identified subjects in need of immedi- 
ate attention that are interrelated and cut across all four of these 
categories. 

IN PRIORITY ORDER, THE MOST URGENT TOPICS FOR 
LEGISLATIVE CONSIDERATION ARE: 



!• MANDATED ALASKA STATE GOALS OF EDUCATION 

[Referenced to pages 20 through 26 in the main report.] 

It is recommended that a bill on the goals of education be en- 
acted by the Sixteenth Alaska Legislature* Such a bill must declare 
the purposes of education as prescribed by the legislature. It shall 
require that the State Board of Education adopt the goals it has 
developed in its statement of educational outcomes and it sh;ill re- 
quire all local districts and REAAs to establish local goals of educa- 
tion that reflect needs consistent with local conditions and e>cpecta- 
tions. 

Z LEGISLATIVELY MANDATED MEASURES OF ACHIEVEMENT 

[Referenced to pages 26 through 30 in the main report.] 

It is reconunended that the legislature require by statute that 
each school district and REAA in Alaska shall subnut to parents 
and other interested members of the local conunuiuty, the State 
Board of Education, the Governor, and the Legislature a ''school 
report card'' assessing the performance of its schools and students. 
The report card shall be an index of school performance measured 
against statewide and local standards and will provide information 
to make prior year comparisons and set future year targets. The 
report card shall be developed by the State Board of Education in 
consultation with appropriate representatives from the education 
profession, local school boards, and local citizens at large and be 
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available for use in time for reporting on school performance at tixe 
dose of the 1991 school year. 
SCHOOL PERFORMANCE IMPROVEMENT INCENTIVES 
[Referenced to pages 30 through 32 in the main report.] 

It is recommended that legislation be enarted tixat wiU empower 
the Commissioner of Education to initiate an incentive 
pioffSr^th a fund separate from tiie fo^^^^^^on progr^^T^ 
sJ^te Board of Education shall estabUsh the particulars of die pro- 
pitiation that wiU enable advisory boards, teachers^d 
Spalsto apply for funds under tiie program so as to acquire 
rZnda! ?^ices necessary to carry out school improvement 
Sves. Sudi initiatives shaU be designed to remediate or pre- 
vent shortcomings in sdiooling among that portion of the sAool 
^pllon tixat fits the State Board's definition of "at risk" students. 

The Commissioner shaU not award more than two g^ante in 
eadi ave year period to the same applicant. P^^^ermore *e Com- 
SonershaU%vide for the evaluation ana dissem^^^^^ 
findings of each project funded in sudi a way that a^l dtetn^te will 
^veT opportunity to profit from the program The Joint Com- 
SeiLo^endsVtnolesstiian^^^^ 
annually to this fund over tiie next five years. (Prorated, this 
amount is equivalent to approximatdy $100.00 per year.) 

4. HEALTH AND FAMILY SERVICE PROGRAMS RELATED TO 
SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 

[Reference to pages 33 tixrough 35 in tixe main report.l 
It is recommended tiiat tiie legislature establish a spedal inter- 
agency coordinating committee headed by a con^^/fjo'^^j, 
SnsSing of repre^ntatives of the Departments of Educabon 
H^SSdsJalServices^Law^Communityand^^^^^ 

and others who may have appropriate roles m ^^^I'^^^f J^'Loon- 
problems of overcoming physical and so<^.«"— ent^^^^ 
sible for inadequate sdiool performance grou? sh^^^^^ 
quired to identify the most critical sodal and health burners to 
Lning, establish plans to overcome tiiem, be responsiWe fortheir 
implementation, and issue annual reports on activities and pro- 
grams. 



Summary 



LONG TERM AND IMMEDIATE NEEDS FOR STATE 
SUPPORTED AND COORDINATED EARLY CHILDHOOD AND 
PARENTING EDUCATION 

[Referenced to pages 36 through 39 in the main report.] 

Two recommendations, one short term and one long term, are 
necessary under this heading: 

1. It is recommended that the legislature augment existing 
funds for Head Start by making up the difference between 
the amount now provided by the federal government and 
the amount necessary to fully fund programs consistent 
with existing standards and qualifying conditions as now 
administered by tiie Department of Community and 
Regional Affairs. Estimates place tiiis cost at $10,000,000. 

2. It is recommended tiiat the legislature, by resolution, es- 
tablish a Commission to address tiie issues and questions 
on early childhood and parenting education tiiat pertain to 
tiie education of Alaska's young chUdren, witii particular 
attention given to tiiose children with environmental 
handicaps. Included among tiie Commission's responsi- 
bilities shall be tiie development of plaits f or statewide 
programs of early childhood education and parenting 
education and preparation of a report on its findings with 
recommendations to tiie legislature no later than Mav 
1991. ^ 



The recommendations itemized above are only some of the 
topics for priority legislative consideration identified by the Joint 
Committee. They are, however, tiie subjects believed to be the ones 
most urgentiy in need of attention if tiie decline in student aca- 
demic performance is to be reversed and social dysfunction due to 
insufficient schooling is to be decreased. It may be argued that 
other subjects identified for legislative action are of equal or near 
equal importance. All together, including the topics discussed 
above, tiie Joint Committee has identified eight broad categories for 
priority legislative attention. They are: 
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1. Mandated school district accountabiUty set against state 
goals o( education. 

X State^upported and coordinated early childhood and par- 
enting &lucation. 

3. Coordinated education, health, and family service pro- 
grams. 

4. Improved school personnel professional development and 
competency. 

5. Improved school governance and administrative organiza- 

tion. 

6. Mandated programs of instruction, espedaUy expanded 
and enhanced programs of Alaska stixdies that include 
Alaska history, government, geography, cultures, and 
economics. 

7. Improved distance education including educational televi- 
sion by satellite. 

8. Improved and expanded educational research, evaluation, 
and dissemination. 

The first ttiree of tiiese categories have been covered in tfie first 
report and have given rise to sbc recommendations covering five 
subtects. Only tiie constraints of time have prevented tiie remaimng 
topte from being advanced to tiie recommendation stage m tius 
report. All subjects must eventiially be addressed in full. 
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